represent  two  general  approaches  to 
the  problem.  One  is  to  “take  butterfat 
apart”  to  learn  its  exact  chemical  com¬ 
position.  The  other  approach  is  through 
feeding  studies  to  observe  the  effect  of 
butterfat  on  growth  and  well-being  of 
animals  and  on  other  nutrients  in  a 
diet.  Since  all  dairy  foods  contain  fat 
in  greater  or  less  amounts,  research 
on  butterfat  has  broad  application  to 
the  uses  of  dairy  foods  in  the  human 
diet. 

Protein 

Chemical  and  biological  studies  have 
shown  that  milk  proteins  are  of  the 
highest  quality  and  that  protein  in 
milk,  which  is  pasteurized,  evaporated, 
sterilized,  or  dried  suffers  no  loss  of 
protein  quality  as  measured  by  digesti¬ 
bility  or  biological  value.  Additional 
dairy  industry  studies  of  milk  protein 
are  exploring  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  milk  proteins,  casein  and 
lactalbumin. 


MILTON  HULT,  President, 
National  Dairy  Council 


Food  industries  recognize  as  never 
before  the  direct  relationship  between 
nutrition  research  and  the  foods  eaten 
at  the  family  table.  It  is  understand¬ 
able,  therefore,  that  such  industries 
are  investing  heavily  in  nutrition  re¬ 
search — research  which  will  help  their 
products  qualify  for  a  position  among 
the  Basic  Seven  food  groups. 

Research  supported  by  food  indus¬ 
tries  has  made  important  contributions 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  better 
nourished  people.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  nutrition  education 
programs  carried  on  by  food  industries 
based  on  industry-supported  research. 
The  body  of  nutrition  knowledge  has 
been  increased  many  fold  by  studies  of 
nutritive  values  of  food  products  and 
studies  of  human  needs  for  these  nu¬ 
trients.  Furthermore,  such  research 
has  contributed  to  the  public’s  general 
awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
nutrition  and  a  longer  life  of  more 
bouyant  living. 

In  this  nutrition-conscious  world,  in 
which  food  industries  play  so  important 
a  part,  it  is  pertinent  to  summarize 
the  position  of  the  dairy  industry  with 
respect  to  research. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  at 
least  fifty  industry-supported  nutrition 
research  studies,  underway  or  recently 
completed,  in  twenty-five  or  more  lead¬ 
ing  universities  and  colleges.  These 
studies  are  supported  by  various  organ¬ 
ized  groups  within  the  dairy  industry. 
This  program  does  not  include  research 
supported  by  individual  dairy  com¬ 
panies,  or  by  research  organizations 
supported  by  groups  within  the  dairy 
industry.  Only  a  quick  overview  can 
be  given  here  of  some  of  the  major 
topics  covered  by  this  research 
program. 

Butterfat 

Since  1940  the  dairy  industry  has 
continuously  supported  several  research 
studies  on  butterfat.  These  studies 


Calcium 

Two  current  calcium  studies,  sup¬ 
ported  by  dairy  industry  funds,  are 
concerned  with  daily  requirements  dur¬ 
ing  adolescence  and  during  old  age — 
two  age  levels  where  exact  information 
has  heretofore  been  lacking. 

The  study  on  adolescent  boys  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  need  for  considerably 
over  a  quart  of  milk  a  day  to  satisfy 
the  calcium  requirements  of  this  age 
group.  Equally  significant  is  the  study 
on  calcium  requirements  of  aging  per¬ 
sons.  This  work  has  revealed  that 
older  women  continue  to  store  calcium 
and  their  daily  calcium  need  is  proba¬ 
bly  greater  than  has  formerly  been 
assumed. 


determining  food  values  by  “perfor¬ 
mance”  rather  than  chemical  tests 
alone.  Studies  underway  for  several 
years  have  shown  that  the  amino  acid, 
tryptophane,  may  be  converted  into  the 
vitamin,  niacin,  thus  “extending”  the 
niacin  value  of  any  food,  such  as  milk, 
rich  in  tryptophane. 


Other  Studies 

Other  nutrition  research  supported 
by  the  dairy  industry  includes  studies 
of  diet  and  dental  caries,  the  physio¬ 
logical  aspects  of  ice  cream  in  human 
diets,  the  use  of  butterfat  in  thera¬ 
peutic  diets,  the  nutritive  requirements 
during  pregnancy,  and  the  ultimate 
effect  of  soil  fertility  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  milk. 

Through  basic  research  studies  such 
as  the  ones  reviewed,  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try  is  attempting  to  bring  about  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  nutri¬ 
tional  significance  of  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  so  doing  it  is  contributing  to 
a  greater  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  nutritional  values  and  human  die¬ 
tary  needs. 


Vitamins 

A  recent  study  has  shown  that  the 
riboflavin  from  ice  cream  is  90  percent 
available,  whereas  from  certain  other 
foods  high  in  riboflavin,  only  about  40 
percent  of  this  important  vitamin  is 
available  for  body  use. 

Research  on  niacin  has  given  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  soundness  of 
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TIMELY 


AT  NUTRITION  RESEARCH  TOPICS 


-Nutrition  research  projects  supported  by  the  dairy  industry  are  resulting  in 
the  recognition  of  dairy  products  for  the  favorable  effects  which  they  exert  on 
nutrition.  Recently  published  reports  from  a  few  dairy  industry-supported  pro¬ 
jects  are  reviewed  here  briefly. 

Mr.  Halt 


Niacin  Studies — Recent  research  shows 
that  small  additions  of  certain  amino 
acids,  notably  threonine  and  phenyl¬ 
alanine,  aggravate  a  niacin  deficiency 
in  rats.  The  growth  depression  caused 
by  the  added  amino  acids  can  be  re¬ 
versed  by  adding  either  niacin  or 
tryptophane,  or  by  changing  the  car¬ 
bohydrate  in  the  diet  from  sucrose  to 
dextrin.  Dextrin  apparently  exerts  its 
effect  through  the  intestinal  microflora. 
These  experiments  are  the  latest  in  a 
series  which  has  shown  that  either 
niacin  or  tryptophane  can  alleviate 
symptoms  of  niacin  deficiency. 

— /.  Biol.  Chem.  174:873  (July)  1948. 


Factor  X  in  Milk  Protein — Recent  in¬ 
vestigations  show  that  the  nutritive 
value  of  untreated  casein  from  milk 
is  greater  than  that  of  casein  which 
has  been  treated  with  alcohol,  a  pro¬ 
cedure  now  followed  in  many  nutrition 
experiments.  The  alcohol  treatment 
does  not  affect  known  vitamins  or 
amino  acids.  The  greater  nutritive 
value  of  the  crude  protein  has  been 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  an  un¬ 
known  factor,  termed  factor  X  by  some 
workers,  which  is  destroyed  by  the 
alcohol  treatment.  Rats  fed  rations 
containing  the  treated  casein  grow 
slowly  and  develop  a  characteristic 
hair  loss.  Factor  X  apparently  is  also 
present  in  liver  since  the  growth  rate 
of  rats  fed  alcohol-treated  casein  can 
be  increased  to  normal  by  feeding 
fresh  liver. 

— Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol.  &  Med.  68 :669 
( July- A  ug.)  1 948. 


Cholesterol  in  Cows’  Milk — There  is 
little  valid  evidence  of  any  relation 
between  cholesterol  intake  and  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system.  However, 
the  increasing  interest  being  shown  in 
cholesterol  has  prompted  a  critical 
evaluation  of  the  amount  of  this  sub¬ 
stance  in  milk.  The  results  of  extensive 
analyses  show  that  the  total  cholesterol 
in  cows’  milk  ranges  from  about  9  to 
a  maximum  of  17  mg.  per  100  ml. 
with  an  average  of  about  11  mg.  per 
100  ml.  A  high  correlation  was  found 
between  butterfat  and  cholesterol  con¬ 
tent.  In  general,  there  was  no  signi¬ 
ficant  difference  between  winter  and 
summer  milk  in  cholesterol  content. 
It  was  not  possible  to  correlate 
changes  in  cholesterol  content  of  the 
milk  with  dietary  changes,  or  with  the 
cholesterol  level  of  the  blood  of  the 
cow. 

— ].  Nutrition  36  :495  (Oct.)  1948. 


Protein  Intakes  of  Women — Research 
indicates  that  healthy  women  select 
foods  according  to  a  basic  dietary  pat¬ 
tern  in  which  the  protein  intake  tends 
to  parallel  the  intake  of  calories.  When 
calories  are  reduced  below  1750  to 
2000  per  day,  careful  selection  of  food 
is  necessary  if  the  recommended  al¬ 
lowance  of  60  gm.  protein  per  day  is 
to  be  obtained.  Many  older  adult 
women  tend  to  replace  milk  with  other 
beverages.  This  results  in  lowered  in¬ 
takes  of  protein,  calcium,  and 
phosphorus. 

— J.  Am.  Diet.  Assn.  24:744  (Sept.)  1948. 


Mr.  Milton  Hult,  author  of  this 
issue’s  lead  article  has  been  President 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council  since 
1937.  His  constant  effort  in  behalf  of 
research,  since  that  time,  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry’s  nutrition  research  program 
outlined  briefly  in  his  article.  As  a 
national  leader  in  the  dairy  field,  Mr. 
Hult  speaks  with  authority  on  the  basic 
importance  of  dairy  industry-supported 
nutrition  research. 


Research  Survey 


A  survey  of  active  research  pertain¬ 
ing  to  foods  and  nutrition  in  the  United 
States  has  recently  been  completed.  It 
was  conducted  for  the  Quartermaster 
Food  and  Container  Institute  for  the 
Armed  Forces  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  The  pub¬ 
lished  compilation  is  now  available. 


Milk  far  the  Orient 


Seven  milk  plants  are  about  to  be 
located  in  the  Orient,  under  govern¬ 
ment  sponsorship — five  in  Japan,  one 
each  in  Okinawa  and  Guam.  Mr. 
Reynolds’  article  in  the  April,  1948 
issue  of  Nutrition  News  outlined  the 
plan.  The  milk  plants  will  supply 
American  troops  and  personnel  with  a 
recombined  fluid  milk.  Hospitals  and 
child-feeding  centers  will  be  served 
later.  It  is  expected  that,  eventually, 
the  people  of  the  Far  East  will  have 
a  dependable  milk  supply. 
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C  E  M  B  E  R 


A  ATTRITION  SI  TtVEV  IX  NEW  YOIKK  STATE 

By  Ruth  E.  Irwin,  Nutritionist 
Department  of  Health,  State  of  New  York 


The  State 
Food  Commis- 
sion  of  New 
York  recently 
conducted  a 
statewide  nutri- 
tion  survey. 
This  survey  was 
made  jointly  by 
the  Department 
of  Nutrition, 
Harvard  School 
of  Public  Health, 
the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of 
Nutrition,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Health.  The 
major  objective  of  the  study  was  the 
collection  of  data  from  which  plans 
can  be  formulated  for  a  long-term  nu¬ 
trition  program  for  New  York  State. 

This  was  the  first  such  statewide 
study  ever  carried  out  and  covered 
sample  groups  of  expectant  mothers, 
school  children,  industrial  workers, 
housewives  and  low-income  families.  A 
few  highlights  of  the  report  follow, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  habits 
of  the  people  with  respect  to  their 
protein  intake  and  their  consumption 
of  milk.  The  full  report  will  contain 
detailed  information  on  such  points  as 
composition  of  the  groups  studied,  the 
intake  of  each  of  the  Basic  Seven 
foods,  and  the  sectional  habits  of  the 
people.  (See  page  8.) 

Expectant  Mothers 

In  the  expectant  mother  group  the 
survey  showed  that  the  food  eaten  by 
this  group  does  not  supply  the  daily 
amounts  of  milk  and  other  protein 
foods,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  rec¬ 
ommended  for  optimal  health. 

Only  21  percent  of  the  total  expec¬ 
tant  mothers  questioned  received  the 
recommended  daily  80  grams  of  pro¬ 
tein,  the  most  important  single  factor 
in  their  diets.  The  average  daily 
amount  of  protein  for  the  entire  State 
was  62  grams. 

Of  the  total  women  interviewed,  11 
percent  received  no  milk  at  all  on  the 
day  of  the  interview  and  only  22  per¬ 
cent  had  the  recommended  quart  a  day. 

School  Chrildren 

Teen-age  boys  were  found  to  be  far 
better  eaters  of  the  staple  foods  such 
as  meat,  eggs,  and  milk,  than  girls. 
These  findings  were  based  on  a  three- 
day  study  of  the  eating  practices  of 
a  sample  group  of  pupils  from  differ¬ 
ent  areas,  including  large  and  small 


cities  and  rural  sections.  The  average 
age  of  the  pupils  who  submitted  records 
was  slightly  over  15  years. 

The  average  daily  protein  intake  of 
the  boys  as  a  group  was  88  grams, 
59  percent  received  at  least  85  grams, 
the  amount  considered,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  survey,  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  accepted  standard  for  an  adolescent 
boy.  Where  the  girls  were  concerned, 
the  standard  was  set  at  80  grams  and 
37  percent  were  found  to  meet  it. 

Milk  was  found  to  be  relatively  pop¬ 
ular  with  both  boys  and  girls  in  this 
age  group  but  according  to  the  study, 
boys  drink  considerably  more  than 
girls.  It  was  found  that  39  percent  of 
the  boys  and  22  percent  of  the  girls 
consumed  a  quart  or  more  a  day. 

In  the  group  of  school  children  9 
years  of  age  the  findings  showed  no 
significant  difference  between  the  diets 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  60  grams  of  pro¬ 
tein  was  considered  sufficient  to  meet 


A  simply 
structured  ex¬ 
hibit  or  display 
does  just  as 
good  a  job  and 
often  a  better 
one  than  one 
that  is  very 
complicated  and 
distracts  from 
the  story  you 
have  to  tell.  If 
the  idea  was 
good  in  the  first 
place  you  ought 
to  present  it  as 

if  you  thought  so. 

A  good  exhibit  does  four  things: 

•  It  identifies  you,  your  organization 
or  your  idea. 

•  It  has  appeal.  It  is  pleasing  and 
effective. 

•  It  carries  your  message.  It  tells 
a  story. 

•  It  has  remembrance  value.  The 
message  lingers  in  the  mind  of 
the  viewer. 


the  protein  requirement  and  70  percent 
of  all  the  children  received  60  or  more 
grams  for  a  daily  average. 

Three  or  more  glasses  of  milk  daily 
was  consumed  by  68  percent  of  the 
younger  group  of  children.  Through¬ 
out  the  State  only  2  percent  received 
less  than  one  cup  of  milk  per  day. 

Industrial  Workers 

One  of  the  conclusions  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  survey  is  that  male 
industrial  workers  of  the  State  were 
apparently  better  fortified  nutritionally 
than  their  female  counterparts. 

The  average  protein  intake  of  the 
male  workers,  taken  as  a  group,  was  96 
grams  a  day,  while  that  of  the  women 
was  only  59  grams.  There  was  a 
significant  difference  in  the  protein 
intake  of  the  women  from  the  three 
different  plants  which  could  be  due  to 
racial  differences  or  the  availability  of 
milk  in  the  plants. 

The  women  consumed  an  average  of 
1.1  cups  per  day  of  milk  and  the  men 
1.6  cups  daily.  During  a  one-day  pe¬ 
riod  49  percent  of  the  men  had  a  pint 
or  more  of  milk. 


Of  these  qualifications  of  a  good  ex¬ 
hibit,  by  far  the  most  important  is 
identity.  It  is  a  basic  factor  in  anything 
you  have  to  say  to  the  public,  to  tell 
who  you  are  and  what  you  can  do 
for  it.  When  you  have  said  the  name 
of  your  product  or  the  name  of  the 
organization  for  which  you  stand  you 
have  already  begun  to  advertise.  No 
matter  what  else  you  say,  however,  if 
you  don’t  say  that  you  have  said 
nothing. 

Effective  Displays 

An  exhibit  or  display  has  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  and  it  has  to  have  appeal  and 
to  achieve  appeal  almost  anything 
within  reason  is  permissible-  pictures, 
color,  design,  action,  lights.  Being 
direct  is  not  always  the  shortest  way 
to  reach  your  audience,  but  whatever 
you  say  you  have  to  be  convincing  and 
believe  in  it. 

No  matter  what  you  say  you  cannot 
hope  to  tell  your  complete  story  in  any 
display,  so  stick  to  a  specific  point  and 
make  the  most  of  it.  Very  often  a 
( Continued  on  Page  Eight) 


WHY  EXHIBIT?  AMI  HOW 

By  Harry  A.  Swenson,  Director  of  Displays 
Peoples  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Ed.  Note:  At  one  time  or  another  most  of  us  are  called  upon  to  plan  an  exhibit.  Mr. 

Swenson,  a  nationally  known  authority  on  commercial  displays,  outlines  a  few 
of  the  “musts”  of  a  good  exhibit,  whether  it  be  intended  to  sell  merchandise 
or  merely  to  put  over  an  idea. 
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—that  “flying  milk  cans”  have  been 
introduced  for  bulk  air  delivery  of 
milk  in  Britain? 


—that  National  Research  Council  Rec¬ 
ommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances 
(1948  revision)  specify  20%  increase 
in  adults’  daily  calcium  requirement? 


—  that  a  new  method  of  making  cot¬ 
tage  cheese  yields  a  product  which 
looks  and  tastes  like  freshly  made 
cheese  after  months  of  frozen  storage? 


— that  butterfat  emulsions  can  be  in¬ 
jected  into  patients’  veins  as  a  means 
of  supplying  concentrated  nourishment  ? 


THINGS  YOULL  LIKE  TO  READ 


Food  for  Families  with  School  Chil¬ 
dren — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  AIS-71.  Washington,  D.  C. 
1948. 

A  new  bulletin  which  nutritionists, 
home  economists,  and  homemakers  will 
find  useful.  It  covers  the  food  buying 
problems  of  a  family  in  an  informal, 
readable,  and  practical  manner. 


Homemakers’  Acceptance  of  Nutrition 
Information  in  an  Urban  Community — 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  1948. 

Every  public  health  worker  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  his  message  across. 
This  study  seeks  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  nutrition  information 
has  been  effective  with  homemakers 
and  the  media  most  useful. 


It’s  A  Sin  to  be  Fat — Ann  Williams- 
Heller.  The  Greystone  Press,  New’ 
York,  N.  Y.  1948.  $2.00. 


This  book  has  a  message  for  every¬ 
one.  Simply  written  and  concrete  it 
gives  help  which  is  in  line  with  sound 
nutrition  principles. 


Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allow¬ 
ances —  Revised,  1948 — National  Re¬ 
search  Council  Reprint  and  Circular 
Series  No.  129.  2101  Constitution  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C.  1948.  25  cents. 

The  Dietary  Allowances  have  been 
reviewed  and  a  few  changes  made.  The 
major  change  in  the  1948  revision  is 
the  raising  of  the  calcium  allowance 
for  adults  from  0.8  gram  daily  to  1 
gram.  All  persons  responsible  for  nu¬ 
trition  and  home  economics  programs 
will  need  the  new  edition. 


Report  of  Nutrition  Survey  in  New 
York  State — (Irwin  article  page  7.) 
A  complete  report  of  the  survey,  as 
well  as  articles  for  professional  jour¬ 
nals,  on  different  aspects  of  the  study, 
are  now  in  preparation.  References 
w’ill  appear  in  this  column  as  they  are 
available. 


— that  a  new  radiation  speed-up  pro¬ 
cess  for  curing  cheese  reportedly  cuts 
the  aging  time  to  a  third? 


— that  ice  cream  cones  in  various  colors 
have  now  taken  the  youth  market  by 
storm  ? 


— that  a  delicious  beverage  resembling 
buttermilk  can  be  made  from  whey? 


- — that  overweight  due  to  overeating 
is  the  greatest  single  nutrition  pro¬ 
blem  today? 


— that  milk  represents  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  transformation  of  animal  feed 
stuffs  into  human  food? 


WHY  EXHIBIT?  AMI  HOW 

( Continued  From  Page  Seven ) 

straight-forward,  sincere  presentation 
does  a  good  job.  Honesty  pays  in  dis¬ 
plays  as  well  as  wares,  so  be  solid, 
sincere,  and  believable. 

Consumer  education,  consumer  sell¬ 
ing  or  consumer  information  have 
taken  on  somewhat  fantastic,  unex¬ 
pected  proportions.  But  for  all  that, 
selling  itself  is  comparatively  simple. 
Selling  is  merely  the  art  of  convincing 
someone  that  he  wants  what  you  have 
to  sell,  whether  it  is  a  commodity  or 
a  well-developed  plan.  The  ways  and 
means  are  many,  and  one  way  is  that 
of  indirect  selling  through  displays  and 
exhibits.  That  is  advertising  in  the 
third  dimension,  and  it  is  probably  the 
oldest  form  of  advertising  and  likewise 
one  of  the  most  convincing. 


Attract  Attention 

The  public  has  a  very  good  notion  of 
what  it  wants  to  see,  to  what  it  wants 
to  give  its  time.  For  an  ordinary  dis¬ 
play  the  public  may  give  you  twenty  or 
thirty  seconds.  You  say  it  is  very 
selfish  about  its  time  which  in  turn 
permits  you  also  to  be  selfish  in  what 
you  are  going  to  say. 

In  the  last  years  selling  and  sales 
promotion  have  taken  on  an  almost 
scientific  aspect,  for  no  one  who  is 
selling  commodities,  merchandise,  or 
ideas  can  get  anywhere  at  all  without 
some  insight  into  the  complex  motives 
that  urge  people  to  buy.  Buying  is  a 
reflex  action  bom  out  of  some  sort  of 
stimuli.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to 
pretend  to  know  all  the  various  motives 
that  compel  people  to  respond  to  an 
advertiser’s  plea  as  the  human  is  a 
very  complex  organism. 
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